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The ** Tonie Sol-Fa’”’ in the means of the color scale the children 


Kindergarten. 





Prof. Batchellor of the N. E. Conserva- 
tory of Music, Boston, has just closed a 
course of study in the Tonic Sol-Fa 
system of music, given in connection with 
Mrs. Van Kirk’s Training School for 
Kindergarten Teachers, 1,333 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia. The course just completed 
is the third which Prof, Batchellor has 
given in Philadelphia, and has been most 
heartily enjoyed by all who have partici- 


‘pated in it. 


Prof. Batchellor, who is a_ thorough 
master in music and a special advocate of 
the Tonic Sol-Fa systen, gives much 
attention to the matter of scientific 
musical training for the youngest children. 
Recognizing the fact that rhythmic move- 
ment is at the foundation of.all music, he 
begins with physical exercises calculated 
to develop and cultivate the rhythmic sense. 
Upon the use of this rhythmic drill, even 
for the very youngest children, Prof. 
Batchellor lays special emphasis. Accord- 
ing to his plan the children are drilled 
for some months on the three leading 
tones of the scale, doh, me and soh. They 
are taught to sing these tones and to 
recognize and name them when they hear 
them. 

In connection with this drill much 
attention is given to the mental effects of 
tones ; the children easily recognize doh as 
the strong and restful tone, soh, as the 
clear, bright, ringing tone, and me as the 
gentle, peaceful tone. 

Prof. Batchellor has developed a theory 
of the analogies of tone and color, and the 
children feel the propriety of representing 
the strong, vital doh by the warm, glowing 
red; the clear, ringing, restless soh by the 


' Cool, clear blue; and the quiet gentleness 


of me by the soft, golden yellow. By 





compose simple melodies, sometimes 
using the balls of the first gift for their 
musical notation, sometimes short strips 
of colored paper or colored crayons. 

When the children are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with doh, me and soh, the tone ray 
is given and studied in the same way, 
and subsequently all the other tones of the 
scale. It is an eventful day in the kind- 
ergarten when a new tone is given, and 
each new tone is received with increasing 
interest and satisfaction. 

Students of the Tonic Sol-Fa system 
feel the justice of the claims of its advo- 
cates—that it is emphatically the study of 
music, its notation being immeasurably 
simpler than the staff notation, and the 
usual perplexities in flats and sharps 
almost entirely avoided. 

Prof. Batchellor’s system, which is the 
Tonic Sol-Fa adapted to the youngest 
children, is now in use in the Boston 
kindergartens, and has been pursued, the 
past year, with great satisfaction in Mrs. 
Van Kirk’s kindergarten in Philadelphia, 
and Miss Gay’s in Germantown. 

It has been said that the development of 
the tonic Sol-Fa system-of music is one of 
the events of the ninteenth century. 
Most emphatically would it be shown to 
be such if little children could have the 
training that the favored:-few are now 
receiving, 

Philadelphia, April, 1881. 





(PHE press of important mattter for this 
number has compelled us to lay over 

some editorial remarks and accounts of 

Froebel festivals for the next number. 


EW JERSEY has passed a bill, appro- 
priating a sum not exceeding $5,000 
annually to any city, town, or township 
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that may raise a like sum, to be applied to 
the education of pupils in industrial, me- 
chanical and agricultural pursuits. Day 
is dawning. 

—_____+e—___— 


Correspondence. 





Miss Peabody writes from Philadelphia : “Here I 
am, and have seen Mrs. Gourlay, and am even more 
pleased than I expected. I have also seen her class 
of eight, and Mrs. Van Kirk’s class of four colored 
kindergarteners, and two kindergartens kept by the 
latter. Their closing exercises took place yesterday, 
and the closing exercises of Miss Gourlay’s class will 
take place the third week of May. I have also read 
their abstracts, and I must say that I have never 
seen any superior. I shall take opportunity to 
write you an account of day before yesterday’s exer- 
cises. These colored people are so reverent and 
docile in character, so artistically practical in action, 
and so imaginative that they will prove, as I have 
before thought, but now know, the best kindergart- 
ers. The girls have all received their training gratis, 
as they were poor. However, most of them were 
very well educated, many being graduates of a 
school which was founded and endowed in Phila- 
delphia in old slavery times, and which gradually 
grew to be a real college, at length educating its own 
teachers, and since 1861 taught by a graduate of 
Oberlin as principal, a very remarkable woman. 
The school is in Bainbridge Street, near Tenth, and 
whenever you are in Philadelphia, I want you to see 
it. At first it was merely an English school, but it 
added a laboratory and chemistry, the higher math- 
ematics, and afterwards Latin, the Greek and mod- 
ern languages. It is the secret of the remarkab!e 
cultivation of the negroes of Philadelphia. Many 
year’s ago (ten) I acqainted the principal and her as- 
sistants with the philosophy and method of Froebel, 
and never had a more appreciative audience. From 
that time to this, it has been my dream to have a 
training class of kindergarteners, and now it is 
effected.” 





Dear Mr. Hailmann : 

Allow me to say a few thoughts regarding a meet 
ing of kindergarteners. The postponement of the 
promised meeting in Chicago was a great disapp- 
ointment to me. Not because / wished to say or do 
anything, but. because I longed to hear the inter- 
change of ideas, to feel the companionship of effort, 
to gain strength and knowledge from others. It 
seems to me that if there is a work in the world that 
calls for true sympathy among true workers, that 
cannot thrive best in isolation, itis this. The. very 
nature of the work indicates the co operation of the 
workers. 

For my part, I should be only too glad to respond 
to a call for such a gathering. if within the limits of 
possibility. My only version of the sometimes 
chilling response that has come to my advances of 
sympathy, has been that I was not considered quite 
up to the right standard of capability, and so my eff- 
orts of investigation, of preparation, of communion 
with the thoughts of others through study, have been 
redoubled, and of course have brought new love and 
zeal tor my work. I never thought of a feeling 


of rivalry. This most sacred of ail efforts in the 
cause of a purer, better humanity, beginning at 
its very foundation, is one to make us all humble 
‘and often self-distrustful. But with all our mistakes, 
seeing its beneficent results, our faith and energy 
must be increased. 


And seeing these two, people 








are convinced of its worth. Only in the sympathy 
and union of action, the hearty interchange of good 
feeling, the readiness to accept more light from what- 
ever source, of all those engaged in the work, will 
antagonism, which is only ignorance, and often 
ignorance waiting for better things, be overcome, 
Positive work, true, earnest, sincere, it seems to me, 
is one great need. Yours sincerely, 
FRANCES A. B. DUNNING. 





[This letter is kindly sent us for publication by 
Mrs. A. H. Putnam. Ed.] 


* * * JT want to express my hearty concurrence 
with you in your sound and intelligent views upon 
the cultivation of fazth, rather than so-called reason 
in the young child. It is perfectly true that a child 
who is spiritually healthy, will seldom ask ‘‘ Why?” 
he will only ask “ What?” ‘* What is it?” ‘‘ How 
is it?” ‘“ Where?” and “When?” The whole, 
rounded, full, beautiful fact and form, is what his 
senses seek. Nature is so charmingly arrayed, that 
beauty, which is the child’s chief intellectual incite- 
ment and reward, is the product of completeness,— 
all the parts harmoniously united, and thus from first 
to last the satisfaction and salvation which come from 
unity are impressed upon us. : 

The first and second gifts never weary a child, be- 
cause this principle of unity which they beautifully 
embody never wearies him. Nature and life, form 
everywhere, bodies and souls, are always given first 
to us as wholes (units,/ and as such are meant long 
to be studied and enjoyed. Later comes the neces. 
sary stage of dissection and analysis, in order that 
we may return or ascend to a higher perception of 
higher unities. But this stage is strictly intermediate, 
temporary aud preparatory. It is not the intellec- 
tual evd as so mary minds think, and so much of 
modern occupation and drift seem to indicate. A 
return to and rest in conception and enjoyment of 
wholes is the ideal state in which analysis is so 
quickly performed as to be lost -in the succeeding 
synthesis, or else is not consciously performed at 
all—the mind and soul finding full and _ perfect 
satisfaction in again grasping the beautiful unit, the 
whole, as it did when a little child. It is a kind of 
healthy sessaousness of spirit so to speak, that is, an 
apprehension of objects and. processes by simple 
mind contact with them, just as the flower is smelled 
by the nose, or enjoyed with the eye, or the ball is 
clasped and rolled with the hand. All our develop- 
ment and all our enjoyment have place between rigid, 
immovable, (for the time) unknowable BOUNDARIES, 
and a great part of the final wisdom and_ happiness 
of being consists in recognizing this. In other 
words there isa finite limit to every thing—all knowl- 
edge, sensation, thought, feeling. It does not really 
alter the case to say that these boundaries do change 
in change of cases, conditions and circumstances. 
At the moment and for the time they are always ab- 
solute. So the sewing-card or lined slate is abso- 
lute in its rigid framework for invention, evolution, 
and countless variety of combination. You may 
take a larger framework or a differently dotted or 
marked one at another time, but 7¢ will impose upon 
you 7s boundaries. 

Freedom is thus always within law, always within 
restraint. Then this is one of the very blessedest 
and most precious things for a child to learn, in 
order that he may not waste life by fruitlessly kicking 
at the impossible and unknowable, by breaking his 
soul, if not his head, against the doundaries of circum- 
stance and destiny. Content in the palpable, the 
visible, the knowable, sevsid/e, this is what American 
and 1881st children especially need. 

Arrowhead Springs, Cal. 


[| Vor. V. No. 53, , 
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The Kindergarten in Belgium. 


[We translate the following extract from a report 
made by a special commission to the government, 
on the value of Froebel’s method. The report was 
made in 1858, and a German translation of it pub- 
lished in Bertha von Marenholtz Buelow’s “ Work 
and The New Education.”} 


It is generally admitted to-day that sci- 
ence and art, in the natural development 
of civilization, have reached: a degree of 
pertection which the science of education 
could not attain, although this science fur- 
nishes the only safe foundation on which 
the authority of law, the happiness of in- 
dividuals, and the welfare of nations can 
rest. 

Excellent educators, filled with phi- 
lanthropy, have striven to grasp the 
nature and capacities of the human mind 
and to lead education with the help ot 
their efforts to a fertile and harmonious 
unity. They have succeeded with the in- 
fluence of modern psychological discove- 
ries in modifying methods of teaching in a 
happy manner; but the majority have con- 
fined themselves to theoretical principles 
that indicate but imperfectly the road to 
be followed. 

Froebel, however, has succeeded in a 
degree not previously attained. The prin- 
ciple underlying his system is to develop 
the child by free activity, by its own ef- 
forts; his education consists in inciting 
its physical, moral, and intellectual pow- 
ers to action, in furnishing it materials 


that call forth its activity and serve this, 


and in leading it ultimately tothe highest 
aim—the harmonious and full develop- 
ment of its being. 

The first unfolding of the child’s activity 
is play. Froebel “makes use of this for 
giving the first ideas of things. 

Froebel asks that we should not confine 
ourselves to books, that word and action, 
dcing and saying should go hand in hand, 
and that in this way the living deed be 
united with instruction. 

The child analyzes according to this 
method, quite naturally and following an 
unconscivus instinct, the objects which 
set all its faculties into action and which 
furnish it the unconscious observation and 
the understanding of torm, color, motion, 
size, number, harmony, etc. 

All means of play are in intimate con- 
nection and mutual dependence; they fur- 
nish the double advantage—(1) of occu- 
pying the children, while they, at the same 
time, develop manual skill and the under- 
standing ; (2) of inspiring them with a 
love of inventing and creating, instead of 





the desire to destroy, which has been uni- 
versally observed in children and falsely 
referred to their tender years. 

These occupations render the child 
familiar at an early period and plastically 
with the manual operations required by 
the technical arts. By a method of linear 
drawing, the pupils learn before schvol- 
age the elements of drawing, which by ordi- 
nary methods are taught only with diffi- 
culty to pupils of ten to twelve years of 
age. 

Each one of Froebel’s exercises develops 
in the children special talents and faculties, 
and serves.as a preparation for arts, sci- 
ences, etc. 

According to Fraebel’s idea, the family 
should be the centre of education, but the 
family aloneis not adequate to develop all 
sides of the human being. The kinder- 
garten is to supplement family-education 
by giving opportunities for the develop- 
ment of social duties. Froebel looks upon 
the kindergarten as the most necessary 
auxiliary of mothers in all ranks of life. 
Here the child is usefully occupied, it is 
happy for a few hours of the day, and 
frequently in the open air when it attends 
to the little garden. When it returns 
home, it has many means of entertainment 
and occupation, without the need of con- 
stant help and supervision which it 
requires when its play is not regulated. 

The social features of the kindergarten 
make a much greater impression on the kin- 
dergarten than might appear at first sight. 
Children from two to seven years’ old, 
begin to obey an existing order,a law, 
which acts so beneficially because it offers 
to young human beings joy and motion, 
which they need intensely; and they can- 
not enjoy these pleasures without fulfilling 
the duties connected with them In 
nearly all plays and occupations they must 
help each other, they must respect their 
position and the peculiarities of their 
comrades, and assert their own rights. 
They unite their small labors with com- 
mon works which they present to their 
parents and friends, or which they use for 
benevolent purposes, 

In this manner the child is gradually in- 
troduced into full, actual life, and its 
greatest punishment is not to be allowed 
to work. 

[Concerning the advantages of Froebel’s 
method for elementary instruction, the 
report says :| 

1. This method secures by its well-reg- 
ulated gymnastic exercises a better devel- 
opment than our families or creches can 
afford, where inactivity or, what is not 
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much better, monotonousand forced lessons 
and exercises necessarily injure the child- 
’ ren’s health. . 

z. It does not strain the mind with 
premature abstractions, the heart and the 
feelings are mostly acted upon, and 
character is developed by free activity. 

3. While it favors mental growth, it 
enhances manual skill; without routine, 
without over-straining the powers, it 
teaches knowledge witb skill, leading to 
intelligent workmanship. 

4. It develops the aesthetic sense 
through the feeling of the beautiful and 
ideal, and later on comes art with industry. 

5. It teaches in the simplest way the 
elements of mathematics which is the 
foundation of all sciences, of all trades, and 
the essential condition of all correct think- 
ing. 

6. It reveals early the presence or 
special talents and dispositions that indi- 
cate the future life-calling, 

7. By inspiring the pupils with the 
love of nature, and by familiarizing them 
with ethical and aesthetic enjoyments, it 
leads the working classes away from 
coarse pleasures which degrade humanity. 





From Bertha v. Marenholtz Buelow’s 
** Signs of the Times and Prob- 
lems of Education.” 





The want of schooling and even its de- 
fects can not, alone, be held responsible 
for the general discomfort, and for the 
inner and outer misery of our time. 
Hence, too, we can not expect refofm from 
the improvement and universalizing of 
schools alone. Granted that the school is 
to diffuse the light of science and to dispel 
the obscurity in the minds of men, it is 
still needed to have a place for the exercise 
of the moral powers, where free activity 
and personal experience furnigh prepara- 
tion for the duties of life, for social duties, 
a place where the will is trained into en- 
ergy. For the knowledge of the good 
does not in itself give the ability to accom- 
plish the good. 


2 





Moral culture has its roots in the bosom 
of the family, rests upon the first impres- 
sions and influences of earliest childhood, 
which no knowledge and no learning can 
completely erase. 

Verbal instruction is necessary—who 
would deny it ?—but it is no substitute for 





' experience; it cannot truly convince, at 
least not in childhood and youth. True 


conviction rests upon outer and iuner ex. 
perience, and only this gives true insight, 





It the family has the high vocation of the. 


moral culture of mankind, this vocation 
devolves specially upon woman. What 
has been done, and what is done even now, 
in order to prepare women for that voca. 
tion, whose fulfilment is the most impor. 
tant and influential for the whole, on 
which the welfare of all mainly depends: 
the education of childhood, i. e. of humanity| 





In this neglect (to prepare woman for 
vocation ) lies one of the chief causes why 
all progress ot intelligence and of science, 
all political and social achievements, can- 
not prevent moral decay, For the first 
life-sphere into which each one enters at 
his birth, the family chiefly determines the 
property of all wider spheres, state,church, 
school, etc. Healthy germs and their 
proper cultivation are the first conditions 
of prosperity in nature and mankind. 





The ever increasing sum of knowledge 
renders a high.degree of universal culture 
possible only for very gifted persons; 
hence teaching-material should be arranged 
for average capacities, and limited, instead 
of extended, paying the greatest attention 
to the needs of actual life. Surely, in this 
respect, nothing can be needed more than 
to lay a general foundation for later 
knowledge already in earliest childhood, 
which ig not done yet. For this purpose 
concrete things are needed that offer to the 
child’s perception the symbols of spiritual 
essences, and that train the organs of sense 
for mental perception ; and this should be 
done in the most elementary forms, as re- 
quired by the lowest grade of mental 
development. The execution of this would 
necessarily rest with the mother, the first 
guardians of childhood. Hence their prep- 
aration for the book of education is, here 
too, the first condition. 





However profoundly psychology may 
have investigated the soul of man, however 
thoroughly it may have revealed its laws, 
the laws of the child-soul are still unre- 
vealed. The obscurities of its unconscious 
existence are very little known, and without 
the wonderful power of maternal intuition 
the development of the child-intellect would 
be confined to very narrow limits. We 
have no knowledge as yet what the child 
could accomplish if it were granted free 
development under proper guidance. | 
the sum of true motherliness in mankind 
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could be made elevated into consciousness, 
then we could possess the only natural, i. 
e, the only true method of education. At 
any rate motherly intuition must be raised 
to consciousness before we can hope to 
have such a method in practice. 


Inasmuch as the origin of all knowledge 
is derived from the first impressions of 
the primitive races, and inasmuch as these 
impressions proceeded from natural phe- 
nomena, we have in this an indication in 
what form the first instruction should be 
given, i. e. that it should make use only of 
concrete simple objects, 


The want of a firm foundation for the 
unity ot thinking, feeling and_ willing, 
gives rise to that pseudo-culture and half- 
culture from which our age suffers. 
Knowledge does not start at the right 
point, the relations between the known 
and unknown are lacking, there is no con- 
nection between the different objects of 
knowledge. For this unity the first found- 
ation is to be laid in earliest life. 





The highest purpose of the kinder- 
garten is to be a school for mothers. This 
isthe high school which they ought first 
to visit, and which will serve asa prepara- 
tion for every one, even the highest cul- 
ture. 





The Swedish School at Landskrona. 


Landskrona, a city of about 11,000 in- 
habitants has, among other schools, a pub- 
lic school for boys and one for girls for 
children between the ages of six and four- 
teen. For both, new buildings were put 
up in 1870, and instruction in manual skill 
was introduced in both schools as an ob- 
ligatory branch. In the boys’ school there 
are about 425 pupils, distributed in eight 
classes. The highest of these, composed 
of about sixty boys ten to fourteen years 
old,.are instructed in the work of the car- 
penter, turner, scroll-sawyer, wood-en- 
graver,and brush-maker, The whole time 
ofinstruction occupies from five to six 
hours daily. For the instruction in’ man- 
ual work, the class is divided into sub- 
divisions of about twenty pupils who are 
taught during two hours daily. 

In the two work-rooms there are eight 
turning-lathes, six carpenter’s benches, 
four scroll-saws with treadles, twelve hand 
scroll-saws, a grindstone, as well as anum- 
ber of planes, files, augurs, knives, saws, 








At first the instruction in the different 
branches is very thorough, the pupil being 
kept on acertain kind of work until he 
understands it and performs it well. Be- 
ginners are engaged in the simplest manip- 
ulations, the manufacture of wooden tooth- 
picks and shoe-pegs; then they are put to 
the scroll-saw and, successively, to car- 
pentry, turning, brush-making, and wood- 
engraving. After a preparatory course in 
the different kinds of work, daily or 
weekly changes are made; at the same 
time, prominent talents in certain direc- 
tions in special cases are considered and 
fostered. The establishment of a fixed 
obligatory course for all pupils is consid- 
ered wrong and impossible; it is thought 
best that the teacher should in each case 
exercise his own judgment and adapt his 
course and method to the talents and in- 
clinations he may discover. On the other 
hand, it is strictly required that the boys 
perform their respective tasks independ- 
ently in accordance with the directions 
given; and the school prefers an inferior 
independent production to greater perfec- 
tion obtained with the help of others. 
Also, care in the handling ot material and 
tools is enjoined, and the repair, and 
especially the grinding of the latter is 
carefully taught. 

In the school, boxes, cups, vases, tooth- 
brushes, spittoons, small boats and ships, 
brushes, piassava-brooms, scroll-work of 
all descriptions, carved picture-frames, 
etc., are made. Wood-carving isa favorite 
occupation of the boys, and is zealously 
taught by the teacher, who attributes great 
educational value to the culture of the 
aesthetic sense for which it offers so many 
and such excellent opportunities. 

Completed articles are sold to occasional 
purchasers or at public auction after hav- 
ing been exhibited during commencement 
exercises, The yield is applied to the 
purchase of tools and material. The boys 
are, on the whole, very docile, diligent, 
and well-behaved, and punishments are 
quite rare. On the contrary, many boys 
make use of the privilege of spending extra 
time in the work-rooms in order to finish 
some article that interests them highly. 
The school for girls is visited by about 
five hundred pupils, also arranged in eight 
classes. Three hundred and twenty of 
these, from eight to fourteen years old are 
instructed in knitting, embroidery, sewing, 
woul-carding, spinning, and weaving. 
One-half of the pupils attend instruction 
simultaneously, which is given for three 
hours daily by four teachers in two large 





ets, and twenty blue working-blouses. 


school-rooms. In one of these rooms, in- 








eae = ac es 
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tended to accommodate about one hundred 
pupils, there are sewing-tables, terraces of 
seats for the knitters, embroiderers, and 
crocheting, and a system of chests of 
drawers for all the girls. In the-middle of 
the room are the tables of the teachers. 
The other room contains four ordinary 
looms, two ribbon-looms, twenty-four 
spinning-wheels, four yarn-reels and the 
necessary chests of drawers. 

A sojourn, especially in the latter room, 
among the cheerful children, busy at the 
humming spinning-wheels and rattling 
looms, and occasionally singing a merry 
melody,—leaves a most charming impres- 
sion. Here the hands of little children 
make from strictly raw material complete 
articles of clothing, fully trimmed. Here 
is one carding the wool, there another 
spinning it, a third winding the yarn, a 
fourth weaving the cloth, and in the sew- 
ing department the garment is completed. 
The visitor is shown shirts, jackets, aprons, 
dresses, bed-linen,emb: oidered bed-covers, 
patch-work quilts, rugs, and laces. 

In the course of time, all the children 
receive gradually instruction in all the 
various branches, so that on leaving the 
school every normally developed girl has 
mastered all the various kinds of work. 
The instruction is obligatory. 





The School of Work. 


BY DR. ERASMUS SCHWAB. 

[Extract from a larger Essay on the subject. | 

The children soon learn here to depend 
on themselves. Skill in mechanical pur- 
suits is quickly acquired even by quite 
small children, as is proved by kinder- 
gartens and sewing schools; and the force 
of example, which with children is irre- 
sistible in such matters, encourages and 
energizes the weaker as well as the negli- 
gent and distracted. The school of work 
not only occupies the instinct of action, 
but elevates it into self-activity, as is often 
seen in good sewing-schools. Nay, the 
mind of the child is not satisfied with mere 
imitation, as is proved by the kindergarten 
and rational home-training, but begins to 
create independently, to invent,—its indi- 
viduality is developed. But previous to 


the time when the mature pupil is able to 
write a composition independently, the 
school of to-day has not a single means to 
foster individuality in an approximately 
similar degree. 

The best and most just, because irrefu- 
table, criterion in the work-shop and 
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garden—as also in the sewing-school and 
kindergarten—is the clearly apparent suc. 
cess or failure, i. e., not the judgment of 
the teacher, but that of the fellows in work, 


In the ordinary school for learning, the 
better pupils are often exposed to the jeal- 
ousy and envy of the others, a circum. 
stance that must have a paralyzing effect 
upon a nobler emulation. In the work. 
shop these evils cannot thrive, because 
it would be superfluous for the teacher to 
praise the pupil: the teacher can here 
praise the work, the deed, and all who see 
the work will coincide with him. It is 
not true that knowledge in itself is a 
power; but skill, ability to do, is a power 
which forces recognition everywhere. 
Outside the school (e. g., in play) the 
children submit freely and without envy 
to the one from whom they can learn some- 
thing. For this very reason the less skilliul 
will receive ready and cheerful aid by the 
more gifted in the school of work. This 
is of the greatest importance in the culti- 
vation of character, since through this the 
relation of the pupils in the school of 
work becomes that. of comrades, nay of 
brothers and sisters. It is a well observed 
fact that children, pupils, students learn 
cheerfully and readily trom each other, and 
the institution of “ helpers’’ may become 
one of the most effectual educational levers 
in the school of work, while at the 
same time it hastens and insures suc- 
cess. How many boys and girls develop 
slowly but thoroughly and __lastingly! 
‘These are frequently distinguished by 
their quickness in manual skill. The 
school frequently can do nothing with 
such children, who are thus innocently 
discouraged and oppressed, but who would 
develop and grow vigorously, if the school 
of work gave them an opportunity to show 
their value. 


If these advantages are established by 
experience, no special proof is needed to 
show that a well-arranged school of work, 
combined with instruction in drawing, will 
awaken inventiveness, without which our 
rapidly advancing age must necessarily 
crush the man who works altogether 
mechanically, and whose mind is devoid 
of elasticity. If the child’s imagination is 
properly fertilized during school-age, the 
first impressions of youth will last and be 
effective during the whole life, as the 
first moral examples make a _ permanent 
impression upon the mind of the little 
child. 


The school of work will make our pub- 
lic education more natural than it has been 
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heretofore. We have heretotore been in 
the habit of subjecting our children to 
very unnatural conditions; their nature 
prompts them to move in the open air, to 
produce something tangibie by imitation 
or independenily ; we imprison them in 
the close, perhaps often poisonous, atmos- 
phere of the school-room, condemn them 
to sit still for hours, and ask of them con- 
tinuous, difficult, partly even abstract 
mental labor. Thus we may easily sin 
against the physical health of the child 
and give countenance to the accusatiuns 
against the school, frequently expressed 
on the basis of caretul scientific investiga- 
tions bv physicians who have made the 
influence of the school upon the health of 
children a study. It is evident, then, that 
the school-garden and the light work it 
involves, is to be recommended already for 
its hygienic value; the occupations of the 
workshop exert, too, a beneficial infiu- 
ence upon the _ pupil’s’ health, the 
more because in the warm season much of 
the work may be done in the school-yard, 
if this is large enough. 

The school or what usually goes by that 
name, fails in many respects to accom- 
plish its purpose. The child does not 
merely wish to form ideas, which has here- 
tofore been the burden of school work,— 
the child wants to be busy, to be active, at 
work, The school fails to do justice to 
this strongest instinct which is awak- 
ened first in the child, but demands of 
the children prematurely one-sided intel- 
lectual work and nothing but intellectual 
work, thus impairing even the disposition 
of the child. Ihe kindergarten alone rec- 
ognizes this strong instinct, and educates 
the child by gratifying it. For this reason 
the kindergarten alone deserves to be 
called truly a school, in which harmoni- 
ous education is attained. 

However, the science of education of 
to-day is no longer concerned with the 
question of the admissibility of work asan 
educational factor If our schools would, 


- indeed, educate the children in the true 


sense of the word, they must in very many 
respects follow the way indicated by the 
kindergarten; they must learn from the 
kindergarten the value of working,ot pro- 
ducing, of creating, and thus recognize 
and obey the law which gives to the kin- 
dergarten its distinctive character. How 
the school of learning is to become at the 
same time a school of work is one of those 
problems which now occupy the science 
of pedagogics, the problem which has (e. 
g. in Austria, ) opend the schools to exer- 
Cises in plastic work. 








The introduction of clay modeling, even 
as a gratuitous exercise in our public 
schools, plants the germ of a_ school 
ot work. 

How much more joyously will the 
children go to the school-house after the 
establishment of the school of work. The 
school of work will bring them happiness, 
they will work here with all their might 
and mind, and this activity will gladdden 
them permanently, as they are now re- 
freshed momentarily by a song or a recess 
passed in gymnastic exercises. Ask the 
girls if their sewing-school is a burden to 
them! By introducing the school of work 
into the organism of the school of learn- 
ing, instruction will become natural, the 
desire to learn, and with this the success 
in teaching, will be enhanced very materi- 
ally. 





The Charity Kindergarten at Detroit. 


Among the many charitable organiza- 
tions which exist in Detroit, none appeals 
more earnestly to the hearts of our citizens 
than does the Charity Kindergarten in the 
Brockway Mission at the corner of Napo- 
leon and Russell streets 


The Kindergarten owes its existence to 
Professor Hailmann,of the German-Amer- 
ican Seminary, who is an enthusiastic 
worker in all educational matters,and who, 
by earnest effort, succeded in forming a 
kindergarten association, securing a kin- 
dergartner and obtaining rooms in which 
to assemble such little ones as would be 
benefited by its care. As the only qualifi- 
cation necessary was poverty, not much 
labor was required to assure the destitute 
littie children who were to be taught that 
there is something better than hunger,cold 
and harsh words, and on the 17th of Janu- 
ary there assembled twenty-three (now 
forty) little boys and_ girls, look- 
ing with wondering eyes upon the 
warm room, a carpet on the floor, ‘‘a 
music,” as they termed the small melode- 
on, and a pretty lady who promised to 
play with them, gave each ‘one a tiny chair 
to have for its very own, and better than 
all, promised to tell them pretty stories 
and help them have happy times. Let me 
tell you what I saw and heard during the 
two hours which I passed in the garten one 
day last week. Reaching the rooms before 
the arrival of either kindergartner or 
children, I occupied myself by looking 
around me. 

The room in which the children assem- 
ble, by the charity of the mission, is the 
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bible-class room, the floor covered by a 
pretty carpet, the walls hung with mottoes 
and designs; the room is heated by two 
stoves and separated from the audience 
room by sliding glass doors. The kinder- 
garten property consists of four low tables 
about six feet long and marked off in one 
inch squares for the guidance of the chil- 
dren in placing their pretty work,learning 
to count, measuring distances and the 
many other useful things which the little 
ones learn. A friend of the cause has 
kindly lent them a small melodeon by 
which their games and voices are guided. 
Ten tiny chairs stood at each table as if 
waiting for the occupants, who soon began 
to enter. The first comer was a little col- 
ored girl who looked her surprise on see- 
ing a stranger. Three colored children 
are members ot the class. While the little 
one was explaining things to me, the kin- 
dergartner, Mrs. Shaw, entered and gave 
mea cordial welcome and a history of the 
home surroundings of some of the children, 
who by this time were nearly all present. 
One bright little fellow finds the hours 
spent in the garten a happy change from 
being locked up all day while his mother 
is away washing. Two others enjoy the 
luxury of fight, warmth and moving room, 
instead of sharing the cramped quarters of 
two small rooms containing a’‘stove, table, 
two chairs, four beds and nine human 
beings; the rooms have no dividing door, 
as there is no space in which to swing it. 
One little man, not yet four, so crippled 
in hands and feet as to be unable to share 
in either games or work, finds life in the 
kindergarten so desirable that an elder 
sister fetches him daily to his little chair 
in which he sits, and with eager eyes fol- 
lows the motions of his little mates and 
joins heartily in the songs and conversa- 
tions: for they converse in the kindergar- 
ten, and the readiness with which they ask 
and answer questions proves that busy 
brains are at work. Neatness of clothing 
and person seemed to be acharacteristic of 
each child, and the attempts at adornment 
were really touching,and I wished that the 
cast off ribbons and out-of-stvle bibs and 
aprons of more fortunate darlings,together 
with more necessary articles of clothing, 
might be sent up here for distribution. 
Nine o’clock having arrived, Mrs. Shaw 
seated herself at the melodeon, and at the 
first note each little one ran to its seat and 
waited for the question: ‘Now, what 
shall we sing?” “Good morning” and 
every voice joined in the pretty greeting 
song. Another and another one followed, 





one little one calling tor “ Morning 
Bright,” “ ’cos it is,” until about five min- 
utes had been spent in music Then to the 
very little children needles and _ thread 
were given, and small coiored balls, cubes 
and cylinders placed infront of them, to 
be threaded —first a ball, then a cylinder, 
then a cube. The beads all threaded, the 
needle was again slipped through the first 
one and a necklace or bracelet as fancy 
and the number of beads prompted was 
the result. 

Few blunders were made, and the tiniest 
one there told me the colors and names cor- 
rectly, and laughed because I called a cube 
a square. While this was going on, sticks 
one and two inches in length had been 
given out at the other tables, and busy 


hands were laying themin squares, ob-. 


longs, vertical lines, obtuse angles, at their 
leader’s bidding ; then they were permitted 
to build according to fancy, and soon trees, 
stars, cradles, boats, rocking’chairs, en- 
gines, soldiers with guns and many other 
designs took shape upon the the tables, 
and all done with a neatness and accuracy 
as to measurements, which surprised me, 
no crooked lines being allowed where 
straight ones were needed. No occupa- 
tion is continued until little hands are 
tired; and while all were still busy, a 
signal to lay aside the sticks was given, 
and the little hands arranged the sticks 
into piles for collection, and the little one 
who was permitted to act as “helper” 
went around with the box, proud of her 
honorable position. A few minutes were 
spent in exercise songs, which brought all 
to their feet, and it was pleasant to see 
the delight with which they entered into 
the motions, When seated again, slates 
and pencils were placed before them. 
One side of each slate is ruled into quarter 
inch squares, and following the lines and 
the kindergartner’s words, pretty forms 
began to appear. A new lesson was given 
that morning, and it was delightful to 
watch the interest with which every 
direction was followed and obeyed. The 
results -obtained were, to me,, wond- 
erful. Soon they were allowed to make 
pictures, and here was manifested the 
good of all this attention to accuracy, 
which the work of the kindergartner 
demands. While each child drew what it 
pleased, there were few distortions or 
monstrosities on exhibition; pretty, 
graceful forms seemed to be made 
naturally. One wee boy brought me his 
slate and explained the picture. This, 
said he, is a whole peck of corn, this is a 
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hen, and, pointing to an oblong on the 
ground beneath the hen, is the egg it laid 
to pay the man for its breakfast. Work 
was now laid aside. and while the children 
were turned out into the sunlight for a 
few minutes, the kindnergartner and her 
assistant placed a plate containing a 
generous slice of white bread and butter, 
and an apple cut so as to be neatly handled, 
in front of each chair, and when all had 
returned to their places, lunch was eaten. 
Not a crumb of the bread and butter was 
wasted ; for good, white bread is a luxury 
thoroughly appreciated by these tiny 
pilgrims, and all were satisfied. Hands 
and faces being freed from all traces of 
luncheon, a signal for “ games” was given, 
and, rising, they formed into line and, 
without one mistake as to right and left 
hand or ‘foot, marched singing into the 
play-room, where merry games, led by 
music and song, were in full vigor when I 
came away. I know of no charitable work 
that is of greater importance to our city 
than this charity to the children, too 
young to be admitted to the public schools, 
and too poor to be sent there in any case. 
The poverty of many of these families is 
very great. Let all who doubt the ex- 
pediency take time to look in upon {this 
charity kindergarten, see the bright little 
ones, whose very helplessness will appeal 
for heip, and you will find your questions 
answered, your doubts settled. While we 
provide for the elders, let us not torget 
the little ones, whose young lives, at best, 
must have many dark spots. Give to the 
kindergarten its teachers, its founder, and 
its Board of Managers the support of your 
countenance, your good words and your 
pocket-books. May the Charity Kinder- 
garten flourish and its beneficial influence 
spread until its branches are tound in 
every quarter of our city where the necess- 
ities of little children call for love and 
protection.—Detroit Free Press. 





Cubage of Air. 





[Report of F. S B. Francois de Chaumont, M. 
D., F. R. S., Professor of Hygiene in the Military 
Medical School, at Netley, England, read at the 
International Congress at Brussels. ] 

TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW EDUCATION BY 
MRS. HORACE MANN. 

The question of cubage of air in schools 
is surrounded with difficulties, as it is a 
relative and not absolute condition that is 
in question. It would be impossible, 
therefore, to consider it apart, without 
having regard to other conditions to ven- 
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pense is one of great importance; since 
that may ‘have so great an influence upon 
the execution of plans that may be pro- 
posed. In the hygienic point of view, 
however, the expense must be a secondary 
consideration; what we have to do is to 
establish certain principles, based upon as 
exact knowledge as possible, 

To study this question well, we must 
first lay down this principle; the cubage 
of air is only one of the elements that con- 
tribute to the health of any habitation 
whatever. Indeed it is ventilation, the 
regular and complete change of air which 
furnishes the true means of keeping the 
inhabitants of a house:-in health; but in 
order that this change may be effected in 
a suitable manner, the cubic space granted 
must be in a proportion relatively suffi- 
cient to render it possible. 

When we examine air that has been 
vitiated by respiration, we find a notable 
difference in the quantity of carbonic acid 
and organized substance, compared with 
the pure outdoor air. The organic matter, 
although much the most important, is dif- 
ficult to determine with sufficient exact- 
ness to make a measure of purity ; therefore 
it is better to take the carbonic acid for 
that purpose. In the pureair of the fields, 
we find an average of four volumes of car- 
bonic acid to one thousand .volumes of 
air. In theair of dwelling-houses, whether 
private mansions, taverns, schools, or what 
not, the figure rises much higher, and 
since the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled 
by a human being at one time and in given 
conditions is well-known from the re- 
searches of Pettenkofer, it is easy to make 
the calculation of the change of air which 
has taken place in any given locality. Ac- 
cording to the experiments of Pettenkofer, 
man in repose (that is, lying down) ex- 
hales two hundred and sixty-six cubic 
centimeters of carbonic acid per hour for 
every kilogram of his weight. Dr. Ed- 
ward Smith has cemonstrated that as soon 
as he stands up there is an increase of 
thirty-three per cent., and that the act of 
singing produces a farther increase of 
twenty-six per Cent. in the carbonic acid 
exhaled. We can adopt the average of 
thirty per cent. for the increase of carbonic 
acid exhaled by the children in a school- 
room which will give us nearly three hun- 
dred and and forty-six centimetres per 
hour for each kilogram of the weight of 
the body. 

The tables of Quetelet give us very ex- 
act estimates of the weight of the body at 
different ages. We have only to multiply 
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six to know the average quantity of car- 
bonic acid exhaled per hour of each child. 

For women, the figures must be dimin- 
ished by an average of twelve per cent., 
that is to say, nearly fourteen per cent. up 
to ten years of age, and ten per cent. for 
the rest. 


Ages. TABLE I. caiteon. addins, 
LL aan epee pone ee bostes 15.07 5 192 
Deis cee eo Sooner ee Ree ee 16.70 - 5779 
JSON ee Ra a eenan. 18.04 6.265 
| year 7 52 RES ee eee ete eS 20.16 6.979 
el ele teet ae ahd CARE 8 be REN Ba 22.26 7.702 
eee Re Wi RS Sr ee 24.09 8 335 

Oh ae ee ee ee eet 26.12 9.040 

Thee See eceeeaaa a. tie cane 27.85 9.640 

eee i ee ee A ee 31.00 10.726 

Se ons tect New eeheace see 35.32 12 220 

| OO te Ed ie eee Ce ee pe aR. 40.50 14 0138 

Bt er et. eee etek ede 46.44 16 0385 

OU Ses aS Fee teary Bae oes er ey et eee ee 53.39 18 440 

| [Phd eR ee eee ceremony See © 57.40 19.880 

A TSS opie Aa ten reer 68.29 23.628 


From my experiments, I have succeeded 
in demonstrating that as soon as the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid which proceeds 
from respiration exceeds two in a thousand, 
the odor of organic matters begins to make 
itself perceptible; at four in a thousand, 
the smell becomes noticeable; at six in a 
thousand, it is decidedly disagreeable; at 
nine in a thousand, the air is so vitiated 
that the sense of smell can no langer: dis- 
tinguish the differences of quantity with 
any exactness. For better ventilation, a 
volume of pure air should be furnished 
which would be capable ot reducing the 


‘proportion of carbonic acid to a minimum 


of two in a thousand, tor we should then 
have an atmospheric condition which 
would not sensibly differ from that of the 
out-door air. 

By the formula %= A, in which (E) is 
equal to the number of litres of carbonic 
acid exhaled per hour by an individual, 
and (A) is equal to the quantity of pure 
air necessary, in cubic metres, we find the 


following equivalents : 28 3 
TABLE II. Ese 

Pure air to be Cubage 5 se 

Ages. given per hour in of s ey 
cubic metres. air. a eS 

SUPAIBoret eect cae sce te 25.960 8 650 33 
Bry see ceetee eee te 28.890 9.630. 30 
Bk sees ak. 28k ae 31.320 10 440 28 
* ply SR poe Sater tae 5 ep 34.890 11 630 25 
Ro. eek een se emece o 38.510 12.840 23 
i ES ae 41.670 13 890 21 
alia aS peg ses ipe ate .. 45.200 15.060 19 
| Ufa sats Se SLR Seer SS see 48.200 16.070 18 
BOS ores Ss keh Sees 53.630 17 880 16 
| pened SS nS ee 61.100 20370 14 
BU Soh ee See eee ee 70.060 23 350 12 
_| CUlecegat est eles coeur agli rare by ope 80.170 26 720 11 
By gies Shae Pee 92.200 30.730 9 
kad dar a Cap ot Gers & Ce ame yor ae 99.440 33 150 9 


OEY ARE RN PES 118.140 39.380 7 





As we cannot expect to change the air 
of a hall oftener than three times per hour, 
it is evident that in such a case the cubage 
of air must be one-third of the quantity 
furnished by the hour. Therefore in the 
third column of the table is found the 
cubage of air necessary, in order to fulfil 
the proposed conditions. In the fourth 
column is found the number of persons 
who could be put into a hall of nearly 315 
cubic metres, the teacher being included. 
It will immediately be said, ist, that the 
cubage of air is much .beyond what is 
given in any school in the world; 2d, that 
the pupil remains in the hall only a short 
time at once, and therefore it is not strictly 
necessary to give him the same cubage 
as he would need in a dormitory where he 
were to pass a whole night; 3d, that the 
expense would be too great, even for the 
richest countries. 

(To be continued.) 


——-- ee 


Programme and Regulations of the 
Froebel Normal School, opened in 
the Precint of the Ex-Medical 
College, at Naples. 








Ex MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
NaPLes, June 30, 1877. t 

The undersigned, on the eve of her de- 
parture for England, desires to make it 
known that in connection with the educa- 
tional institution founded by her in the 
ex-medical college of Naples, there is to 
be opened a Froebel Normal School; the 
government of which will be superintend- 
ed by a directing council, of which the 
Cavaliere Domenico Failla, director ot the 
royal normal schools of Naples has kindly 
accepted the presidency. 

The undersigned, (in order to respond 
to the utmost of her power to the requests 
of a committee of ladies, organized at 
Turinin 1861,at the head of which was the 
Princess M. Pia of Savoy,) opened in 
Naples kindergartens for infants, and ele- 
mentary schools for little children ; but she 
had and still nas at heart,the completion of 
her educational institution by the opening 
of industrial schools, desiring to bring it 
about that the pupils may enter her house 
at the age of three years and not leave it 
again until they are in condition to hon- 
estly gain their livelihood with their own 
hands. 

Thus she will have a model institution, 
composed of a number of schools, forming 
an organic whole, thereby making the 
words of Montaigne a reality. “Not an 
intellect, not a soul, not a body, must we 
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educate, we must educate a human being ; 
and this being we must not disintegrate.” 
This is a truth which Montesquieu rec- 
ognized and wished to stamp with his high 
authority when he said, “ It is not a ques- 
tion of teaching to read, but of teaching to 
think.” 

Now, to attain this object, it is necessary 
before everything else to train teachers 
who will know how to put such principles 
in practice in children’s asylums and in 
elementary schools. 

This is the reason that has moved the 
undersigned to set apart a portion of the 
Ex-Medical College of Naples, a magnifi- 
cent edifice conceded to her by the Italian 
government, in order to open in it during 
the month of November a Froebel normal 
school, which both in theory and practice 
shall educate according to the Froebel 
system, not only directors and teachers of 
kindergartens, but also instructors of ele- 
mentary schools. And in consummation of 
this noble aim she has alreay named as 
directress of the school an excellent lady, 
of long experience in teaching, who, after 
having studied for one year in the Froebel 
Seminary of Dresden, under the direction 
ot Barcness Marenholtz Bulowe, was ulti- 
mately presented with one of the highest 
diplomas of that seminary. 

The undersigned in thanking the Cava- 
liere Failla for having accepted the presi- 
dency of the directing counil of the nor- 
mal school, and expressing to him her 
gratitude for the great support he has given 
her heretofore in every difficult circum- 
stance, is happy to make public the pro- 
gramme and the reguiations of the school, 
as written by him, with the letter in which 
he sent them to her. And in leaving Naples 
she, meantime, makes appeal to the Italian 
provinces to aid her in the efforts she has 
been making during many years for the 
advancement of popular education in this 
enchanting country. 





JuLig SALIsS-SCHWABE, 
Illustrious Signorina Schwabe : 

You think that I could aid you with my 
modest counsel in putting in execution 
your praiseworthy design of founding a 
Froepel Normal School; and I, in order to 
second your desires as much as my humble 
powers admit, will try to respond to your 
solicitation. Now, you wish that I, to 
whom you wish to confide the presidency 
of the council that is to govern the school, 
should put in writing the reasons that have 
moved you to institute the new seminary 
for teachers ; that I should say what are the 
objects at which it is to aim, and what the 





means by which it may be hoped to attain 
them. To show with what pleasure I 
accept the confidence you kindly repose 
in me, I send you the regulations of the 
school, preceded by a short explanation 
which will make their object clearer. I 
hope you will find them satisfactory. In 
the meantime accept my sentiments of 
esteem and believe me &c. 
. D. Fai.ia, 

The Froebel Educational Institute, 
founded in this beautiful city, four years 
ago, by the illustrious Signorina Schwabe, 
began its modest work by receiving a 
good number of children in the most beau- 
tiful kindergartens that have ever been 
seen among us, in which German kin- 
dergartners together with Italian teachers 
tried to bring up the tender plants con- 
fided to them, according to the principles 
and in the method of one of the greatest 
instructors of our age, suited to the viva- 
cious nature, the awakened capacity, and 
the docile will of the children of this peo- 
ple, so rich in kindness and love, 

The success of the first experiment with 
the aid given to the beneficient work by 
the national government and by generous 
foreign friends of our country, counselled 
the means of securing and increasing it, 
and of multiplying its advantages. For 
the work that had its origin in the kinder- 
garten, could bring forth good fruit only 
if it were continued and extended in the 
elementary schools, in which the children, 
coming from the kindergarten follow their 
studies, which frequently constitute the 
entire small treasure of knowledge of their 
lives, or where they obtain the ideas which 
are to furnish the foundation for their 
knowldge. 

Thus it happened that in connection 
with the kindergartens there were opened 
a certain number of model elementary 
classes, in which the instruction was ever 
given with the noble aim in view of ferti- 
lizing in the souls of the children the 
natural dispositions placed there by Prov- 
idence, and to direct and guide them in 
such a way as to make of them children 
fond of work, persevering, foreseeing ; to 
fertilize, indeed those dispositions which, 
perfected, can give to a civilized country 
that which underlies the happiness of 
natioxs,—good mothers of families, and of 
honest citizens 

But could one institute alone, with 
some kindergarten classes and a few model 
class rooms suffice for our needs? Have 
we many teachers of little ones who feel 
within themselves all the nobility, all the 
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difficulty of the mission? And the ele- 
mentary teachers of. our classes and 
especially those who had no opportunity 
to pursue their studies in normal or well- 
ordered high schools—do they always 
know how to-render their work truly 
educational? Do the kindergartners and 
the teachers succed in cultivating the 
physical forces and the powers of the 
little ones in the asylum and of the 
children in the school in accordance with 
their nature, always in beautiful harmony 
among themselves and with the aims to 
which they should be directed ? 

Surely no one can give encouraging 
answers to these questions. We have as 
yet no special schools, as there are in 
other civilized countries, to train teachers 
tor little children who, on account of the 
importance of the first educational im- 
pulses and on account of the difficulty of 
discovering the tendencies of ‘earliest life, 
should be the wisest and most skillful of 
teachers. Besides, we all lament that the 
instruction, not only in our asylums tor 
infants, but also in many of our elemen- 
tary schools, is still mechanical, that it 
does not foster in the minds of children 
the germs of good conduct in life—the 
germsoftrue manhoodand womanhood. In 
short, we lament that for the greater part 
the instruction in our schools proves to 
be but slightly, or not at all, educational. 

To satisfy such needs and to complete 
the work begun in the kindergarten, and 
continued in the model schools placed in 
the ex-medical college, the plan was 
formed of establishing a Froebel Normal 
School, not only for the educators of 
little children, but also for instructors 
of elementary classes. 

This school, whose title would indicate 
its aim, purposes to make, not only kif- 
dergartners and directors of kindergar- 
tens, but aims also to offer to young wo- 
men, whoare already teachers, the means of 
perfecting themselves in the habits of 
skilful educators, in order that they may 

. possess that which makes [the most valua- 
ble quality of those to whom popular edu- 
cation is confided. 

The Froebel Normal School may also be 
of great use to (the children of wealthy 
families; for what more charming under- 
taking for those of this class, than to com- 
plete their studies in those’ exercises 
in which the rarest virtues’ and the most 
splendid ornaments are acquired by those 
who wish to merit the holy and gentle 
name of mother? 

But since we are still far enough from 
having mothers who not only wish but 





know how to have a proper care of the 
bringing up of their tender children, it is 
necessary to provide for another much-felt 
need amongst us, viz., to instruct govern. 
esses and nursery girls for noble families; 
for these are entirely wanting. Whence 
it is that among other things the Frovebel 
Normal School will try to attract to its 
classes, young women of humble family, 
who may wish to devote themselves to 
the gentle office of bringing up, in the 
houses of the rich, the tender off-spring of 
those parents who do not find the time to 
do it themselves. 
= ilies teen 
R. Barnard’s promised volume of 
Kindergarten papers is not yet out of 
press. Those of our subscribers who are 
entitled to it for money sent to Mr. 
Deerflinger, need feel no apprehension, as 


‘Mr. Doertlinger would refund the money 


without delay, if the book should not be 
sent. Mr. Barnard writes that all but one 
or two signatures are printed and in his 
hands, and that there will be some delay 
about the printing of the missing signa- 
tures; but does not state what the nature 
of the delay is, 





sooks and Pamphlets. 


—WomanuHoop. Lectures on Woman’s Work in 
the World. By R. Heber Newton, Rector of the An- 
thon Memorial Church, New York. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1881.—This is a truly wonder- 
ful book. Every page, every sentence is warm with 
the unswerving love of truth and purity which fills 
the writer’s soul. It contains a series of lectures 
given to young women. in the Anthon Memorial 
Church. ‘‘ Their aim,” says the Preface, ‘‘ was to 
guide the aspirations of womanhood for a larger 
and worthier life-work in the world, by ennobling 
the ideals of the vocations which call upon woman’s 
distinctive powers.” There are seven of these lec- 
tures, of which the first treats of woman’s vocation 
in a-general way ; the second of her work as house- 
keeper and home maker; the third of woman’s wife- 
ly inspiration and rulership of the heart ; the fourth 
of-the mother; the fifth of woman’s work as the 
fashioner of manners and morals; the sixth of 
woman’s work in philanthropy ; and the seventh of 
the education of our daughters. The book cannot 
fail to purify and intensify the lives of those who 
read it thoughtfully, and will surely work many and 


lasting blessings in every community that may come 
g& } \ 


under the influence of its teachings. 

TWENTY-sIxTH ANNUAL REPORT of the St. Louis 
Public Schools; for the year ending August 1, 1880. 

The greater part of Supt. Long’s Report on District 
Schools is devoted to the kindergartens , which he re- 
ports to be in a flourishing condition. A portion of 
this we shall print in the June number 

Tue Prorer User or Scuoor Liprarigs, by Mrs. 
Kate B. Fisher, Sacramento: State Office, 1881. This 
This is No, 11 of his valuable Circulars ot Inform- 
ation issued by State Superintendent F. M. Camp- 
bell, 
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